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INTRODUCTION: 



The Drift of the Conference 

The essay* which follows carries the slender authority which the 
secretary of a conference acquires when he watches the mimeograph 
and encourages the flow and counterflow of papers, scholarly notes, 
and manifestoes among the conference's participants. 

The abstract for the conference proposal is as follows: 

The purpose of the project would be to produce a 

description of needed research in the area of the in- 

service retraining of elementary- school teachers in the 

allied areas of language, literature, composition, speech 

and reading. The project is needed because: (1) The 

curriculum is undergoing a rapid change in these areas; 

» 

(2) The NDEA institutes or other in-service training 
agencies have not come up with enough adequate proposals 
for retraining institutes or a sufficient number of adequate 
curricula tc accomplish the in-service job implied by new 
curricula; (3) Research clearly needs to be done as to 
how adequate in-service curricula can be created in the 
area and as to how a sufficient number of adequate re- 
training programs can be created. 




It sliced be remembered that, under Office of Education rubrics, research 
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includes curriculum development- -including the development of curricula 
for institutes. 

On February 26-March 1, 1966, the group listed in the roster met 
for about three days- -and worked over questions as to how America's 
teachers of grades 1-6 might be trained (or better, retrained) as scholars 
and teachers of the English language and its resources. 

The procedure of the conference was that five commissioned position 
papers were first read: the paper on Reading by Mr. William Iverson, 
on Speech by Mr. Kenneth Brown, on Composition by Mrs. Dorothy 
Saunders, on Language by Mr. Robert Allen, and on Literature by Mr. 
Bruce Mickleburgh. Subsequently, the committees spent two days and 
much of two nights developing committee modifications and extensions 
of the position papers. * The report may be regarded as conceived in 
exhaustion. What is published here are the five position papers, the 

■> 

five committee reports and the additional report of the, ad hoc committee 
on the special problems of English language arts institutes directed to 
teachers of the culturally deprived- -a number of which have been sup- 
ported by the Office of Education. The group which gave the papers and 
did the discussing was selected for its diversity- -library specialists, 
journalists, classroom teachers of every kind from every level in the 

*The committees were chaired as follows: Reading, Robert Ruddell; 
Speech, William Buys; Language, G. Thomas Fair dough; Literature, 
Stanley Feiver; Composition, Albert Kitzhaber; and Language for the 
Culturally Deprived, Jack Kittell. 
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schools, linguists with an interest in Afghani and psychologists with an 
interest in Plato — but the principle of selection which we used in seeking 
the group was that every teacher and school person invited should possess 
not only a genuine interest in the elementary schools but a substantial 
background of teaching children (or observing the behavior of children) 
or teaching and training classroom teachers. To dramatize the scholarly 
commitment of the group and its concern for schools (Aries suggests 
that the scholars abandoned the schools in the late Renaissance), we 
prepared a roster which set down all sides of a man's career. Curiously 
when one looked at a good number of the vitae of the roster, one noticed 
that it was impossible to tell from the record of scholarly and school 
work--without looking at present positions --whether a man or a woman 
would hang his hat in a so-called "academic" department, an "education" 
department, a coordinator's office or a school classroom. What charac- 
terized the group then was that it was made up of scholars from all levels 
of our perhaps artificially segmented school structure who had a partic- 
ular concern for the application of language scholarship to the teaching 
of elementary school children and who were interested in the development 
of the elementary teacher's mastery of her trade as language scholar and 
teacher. 

That the group, as a whole, had a full commitment to scholarship on 
the one hand and to excellent teaching on the other does not mean that the 
college people and the school people were always talking the same language 
and, even in the final reports, you will observe some of that jargon which 
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is the special weakness of academicians when they are reminding them- 
selves of what they have thought rather than thinking. You will also 
observe some of the insistence on practical horse-sensei the insistence 
that scholarship be brought close to teachers and classrooms and kids, 
which is the special strength of classroom teachers. These reports 
should be written in what the eighteenth century would have called, "good, 
plain English; " they are not always. 

The group met with a high sense of the possible successes and 

failures implied by its doing the right or the wrong kind of job: Iverson 

* 

suggested that success in an institute program might mean that children 
might get daily to hear someone who loved language and knew its literary 
uses; Mickleburgh suggested that success might mean a Renaissance 
which would make that of the humanists and Encylopedists mean. And 
no one had to remind the group what the proposing of impractical or 
foolish English language training might mean for the child with speech 
or reading difficulties, the child handicapped by his dialectal or linguistic 
set, the child who cannot write what he thinks or think to write, or the 
child whose imagination has been disciplined by the eidola of no meaning- 
ful literary culture. 

If the group was a complex group, aware of its business, it was also 
a political group. Perhaps no area of American education has been made 
more subject to the political in all senses than has the language education 
of the very young. We knew this. Initially when the Nebraska Center 
invited representatives of the professional groups, it did so because it 
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was obviously "good politics" --that is, because we knew that, if the 
materials which follow were to carry any weight, they would have to 
include evidence of substantial participation by the professional societies: 
the IRA, the NCTE, the MLA, the ASA, the ADE, the Commission on 
English and so forth. (Incidentally, Mr. Mark Taylor observed to me 
that, from oversight, we had neglected to invite the ALA; I appointed 
him its unofficial- official spokesman. ) We have undoubtedly forgotten 
about many organizations. Considering what the conference recommended, 
the Linguistic Society of America almost certainly should have been in- 
vited, and the number of other organizations concerned directly or 
indirectly with the language education of America's children is legion; 
but the group of professional organizations which was present has a suf- 
ficiently substantial claim to responsibility in the education of teachers 
as scholars and of children as speakers to speak for legions. One holds, 
with the Senator from New York, that those who wish to take the politics 
out of politics are a bit tiresome; what one could hope for in such a con- 
ference as the one reported here is that the tired political power which 
derives from no knowledge would be rendered trivial by the power which 
sometimes derives from knowledge and common sense. To a degree, 
this is, I believe, what happened. People did talk to one another- -not at 
one another; insofar as issues could be defined and programs proposed 
in short compass, they were. The conference was political in that it 
came to be concerned for the polis of our academic "linguistic" society 
as it related to the "polis " of American society generally. 
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Owen Thomas in the essay which follows this urged the group to 
put aside its parochialisms as part of a search for a simpler way of 
viewing the art of language (including its most artful uses)--as part of 
a single concern for the curriculum burden on the bent shoulder of the 
elementary teacher. His sermon, given originally without a written 
text, rather obviously crystallized what was felt to be the purpose of 

the meeting from its beginning. 

And to a degree, the conference did search for syntheses in a 
series of pictures of how language may be analyzed such as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Thomas; particularly did it search in possible extensions 
of "transformation" theory, "tagmemic" theory, and "communication" 
theory (the jargon is necessary at this point). However, it is fair to 
say that no such synthesis was created because we did not have the 
scholarship to create it. The approaches to the description of language 
and its uses mentioned above do not yet encompass, so far as the 
conference could see, the larger units with which students of composition 
and literature deal; though the literary people and rhetoricians of the 
conference were clearly abandoning the passionate generalities of their 
own approaches to the small units of language and turning to the pre- 
cision of recent linguistic descriptions for help with paragraphs and 
sentences, style and prosody, and a wide variety of other matters, they 
had a confidence that the approaches to larger units which they are 
working out or which come from the traditions of literary and rhetorical 
criticism are still valid. 



/ 
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Indeed, the whole dialogue of the conference may be represented as 
a dialogue between those who regarded language and its uses from an 
analytic perspective, the perspective of disengaged "science," and those 
who regarded language and its uses from a contemplative perspective, 
the perspective of ordinary user--of wooer and contemplator of the ideal 
patterns in cultural and linguistic models; Bruce Mickleburgh set down 
the contemplative ideal for the scholar and teacher of literature ("Once he 
understands how and why literature constantly constructs a vision Of 
what our world can be . . . ") but the ideal has its relevance to other 
kinds of concerns in the area of composition, reading, speech and language. 
Indeed, it may be said that all of the areas which Were represented at 
the conference are in process of scholarly transformation, and that the 



transformation wks represented in the politics of the discussions: the 
reading area is coming to rely increasingly upon new analytic scholarship 
in language; in language, the early work of the disciples of Bloomfield 
and Sapir is being questioned by the perhaps even more analytic disciples 



of Chomsky and Pike; in speech, the work of classical rhetoricians is 
is being questioned, reshaped, and refined by analytic scholars who dead 
in communication theory and linguistics; in literature, the concern for 
density of meaning in literary works is being complemented by a concern 
to analyze larger generic and "mythic" patterns and the meanings which 
they bespeak ; 1 and, in composition, the work of classical rhetoricians is, 



1 



Or, for other schools of criticism, 



iconological patterns. 
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at certain levels, being reshaped by specialists in linguistics, logic, 
discourse theory and so forth. 

The passion of the conference was to find a way to help teachers to 
learn the analytic in new scholarship while heightening their opportunity 
to encounter the contemplative, the humane, the model-- those "self- 
born mockers of men's enterprise" which, in language, in speech, in 
fiction and non-fiction, constitute the ends of that part of linguistic edu- 
cation which invites emulation rather than analysis. If recent experience 
with foreign language training tells us anything, it tells us that close: 
analysis will allow the scholar and teachdr to construct materials suf- 
ficiently carefully shaped to inspire "I-will-be-like-it" behavior in 
children; at the level of the construction of materials at least, the analytic 
and the emulative- contemplative may not be necessarily opposed. 

If the conference came to a single view of the arts of language, it 
was, I think, that what is worth teaching teachers about is what is formed 
and systematic in language: in ordinary language, dialectal language, 
literary language or whatever — that is, the structure of rules, usages, 

y 

resources which make speaking together possible. And what is systematic 
was thought to imply its own system of pedagogy, both for teachers and 
for the students of teachers; and here, obviously, we were influenced 
by conventional and widely known studies in the psychology of learning 
by Piaget, Bruner B Hunt, Carroll, and so forth . But if the members of 
the conference sought the structured as it could be identified both through 
an "I- thou" view of language and the systematic as it could be found 
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through an "I- it" view, they did not come exactly to Thomas' neat 
system- -but rather to the general view that what is known about the 
arts of language is a series of families of ways of looking at linguistic 
and artistic structure. Whether some of these are unnecessary or 
theoretically incoherent, one must leave to further scholarship. 

That the conference did not come to an assertion that there is one 
means of viewing language means that the committees did not altogether 
abandon the parochial; a parish is where one lives. The Speech Committee 
report bears the marks of its being written by a committee of specialists 
primarily concerned with Speech; similarly, the reports of the committees 
on Composition, Language, and Literature bear the mark of the expertise 
of the people who served on the committee. Perhaps the committee 
which was most generously cosmopolitan in its deliberations was the 
Reading Committee, but even its report bears the marks of parish and 
former clerk. Perhaps we most assert the common claims of scholar- 
ship in the training of teachers when we most assert the unique claims 
of our own area; teachers perhaps will learn most about language, 
literature, composition, speech and reading, about the scholarly and 
imaginative-pedagogical acts necessary to the teaching of all of these, 
from an intensive work with literature (one could say the same for the 
claims of the other committees). But such a stance raises very real 
practical problems. In any case, the most authoritative guidance for 
the construction of institute curricula must be found in an intelligent 
weighing, by the individual scholar concerned with the designing of an 
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an institute, of the opinions of the committees, the subcommittees, 
the individuals, recorded in the pages which follow. It is the job of 
the secretary of the conference to discover those drab commonplaces 
which seem to have been on everyone's lips, to speak the voice of com- 
promise and prudence- -those "rich ugly old maids courted by incapacity, " 
and to make his private sense of what was said as public as possible. 

The Polity of Institutes : 

The group endeavored to recommend an institute polity which would 
bring together the distinguished and divided worlds of "subject matter" 
scholar, teacher -education and curriculum scholar, classroom and school 
system scholar and elementary school child- "perhaps to the same degree 
as these worlds had been brought together in the careers of the conference 
participants. English Institutes for secondary people have usually been 
institutes in which three courses, in language, literature, and compo- 
sition, have been taught and usually by academic departments of English. 
The remainder of the institute has been given over to a workshop examina- 
tion of the teaching implications of new subject matter knowledge and an 
examination of curriculum materials, and this remainder has been con- 
ducted under the guidance of a scholar in English education and perhaps 
some very professional secondary school teachers. This policy did not 
seem terribly appropriate for elementary institutes. What we came up 
with was a plan designed to put the distinguished and divided worlds back 
together. 



The Sub j ect> Matte r Scholar and The Child: The Experimental School : 

The scholar in the academic department and the child have tradi- 
tionally lived a long way apart, and, traditionally, they have spoken to 

one another through a series of middle men. The committees did 

* 

not propose the Populist solution of eliminating middle men, but 
they did propose to put the scholar in the academic department and 
the child on speaking terms: to make them say "How do you do, " and 
"How do you do" and "How do you do, again. " This means that, in 
most reports, there is an insistence that the institute have the oppor- 
tunity to go to children, to teach them, to try out new scholarship 
and new classroom ideas with them. And it was felt that it would not 
be a bad- idea if what Mickleburgh has called "senior scholars" were 
asked to do some teaching with children to try out their fancy hypoth- 
eses-«if for no other purpose than to force them to keep their feet 
on the ground. Those who wish to know what these summer demon- 
stration-clinical schools can be like at their most workable should 
perhaps write to Professor Rose Sabaroff of Elementary Education 
at the Harvard School of Education (where clinical- demonstration 
work of the kind proposed by the conference has been tried for a good 
while). 

It was commonly, in this connection, recommended that the teachers 
in the institute be invited to be curriculum scholars to the degree 
required by requests that, on the basis of their study in the institute 
(and past study), they create lessons for the children of their own-- 
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lessons based on the new scholarship which they have mastered in the 
institute. It was suggested that the teachers and scholars be encour- 
aged to observe the new lesson and discuss its scholarly and psycho- 
logical content in workshop sessions conducted as close to the time of 
teaching as possible. Thus, theory can be tried out in practice which 
can in turn be measured against and measure theory. 

With the concern that the scholar and child be asked to meet in the 
institute went an equal concern to widen and to narrow the definition 
of the kind of English language "subject matter" scholar who might 
appropriately instruct in an Elementary English Language Arts Institute. 
The problem in its barest form may be represented by an exchange 
which took place in the Reading Committee: "Dr. Sustakoski felt that 
linguists were better able to speak for themselves and their field at 
institutes than were /their/ representatives and interpreters who might 
reduce the accumulated knowledge of linguists to an intellectual pablum; 
Professor Lefevre retorted that linguists themselves might add their 
own misinterpretations or might be equally misunderstood. " The 
problem is a crucial one; on the one hand, while it is probable that a 
great many people in education have jumped for the bandwagons which 
are going for linguistic scholarship, communication theory, and various 
sorts of archetypal or structural literary criticism which might be sig- 
nificant for elementary English training, it is also probable that many 
advocates of the usefulness of an area are not also its masters. Con- 
versely, it is equally obvious that a great many scholars who are masters 
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of linguistics or whatever know almost nothing about the elementary- 
classroom, about children, or about elementary teachers and, 
moreover, that they habitually use a professional vocabulary cal- 
culated to assure teachers that what they have to say is both foolish 
and irrelevant to the elementary classroom. What is wanted then 
are people who are very professional as scholars, who speak and 
write and teach with clarity, who know the problems of elementary 
teachers and the look of a classroom and child. 

Several suggestions were offered as to where such people might 
be found. It was not the inclination of the group to say that they would 
or would not be found either in English or Speech departments or 
Elementary Education departments. Obviously, the scholarly comp- 
etence of the group speaking and the character of its interest in both 
p art of language and in children made that posture ridiculous. But 
the series of suggestions as to where the competence and clarity 
needed might be found concerned itself more with capacities and com- 
binations than with niches: Mickleburgh speaks of teams of "/_ pupils, 
teachers?, education specialists, specialists in Children's literature 

and advanced critics and scholars"; Allen speaks of "experienced 

2 

/ school/ teachers who have had intensive training in linguistics" and 

1 j use linguistics here because it came up so often in the discussion. 

2 Allen also remarks, "Linguists who have never visited elementary 
school classes- -or, at best, have had no contact with elementary school 
teachers would probably be among the worse resource persons for a 
language arts institute. " 
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recommends also college scholars who do know elementary schools' and 
/linguistics/ professors in teacher training colleges who have worked 
with elementary school teachers; Brown speaks of the need for team 
teaching situations and for collaboration among departments of Speech, 
English, and Elementary education; the Language Committee follows 
Raven McDavid in supporting a staff made of "middle group people" who 
are in control of the most advanced scholarship and who are, yet, in 
touch with the schools; the Reading Committee pushes for the "scholar- 
teacher. " What is important is that writers of institute proposals give 
evidence concerning both the scholarly competence and the knowledge- 
ability about schools of the staff which they propose, and this evidence 
cannot be provided simply by lists of publication. It might partly be 
provided by vita lists which describe the person’s experience and by 
recommendations from both advanced scholars and school people. 
Obviously in cases where the staff member's breadth of competence is 
well known, such materials would be unnecessary. 

What I have said about staff thus far, I have applied only to teach- 
ing staff, but the same general rubrics should, more or less, apply to 
workshop leaders, demonstration teachers and so forth. If the staff 
of an institute does not form an intellectual community which is general- 
ly in the possession of a common body of scholarship and a common 
sense of the inscape of this school and that child , if the structure of 
the institute does not grow out of a common sense of the shape of the 
discipline, one doubts that the administrative subtlety of McNamara 
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could make an institute amount to much. And with that goes the im- 
plication that the staff should be given opportunities for frequent 
scholarly discussion with one another and with teachers and should 
participate in and/or observe one another's activities in lecture, 
demonstration class, etc* The staffing of elementary English Language 
Arts Institutes will probably be a very expensive business. 

The Teaching Design of the Institute: 

In one area, I, as the secretary of the conference, made a tenta- 
tive recommendation to the members of the conference and to the 
writers of the position papers--a recommendation which I also encour- 
aged them to feel free to ignore: 

Since the (conference) groups are so organized as to assure 
a vigorous discussion, it will be useful if you /the writer of the 
position paper/ can organize your writing under "blocks" or 
units which you regard as important in a program: e. g. , dia- 
lects, literary forms, phonetics and clinical work (or whatever) 
etc. , etc. You must, of course, choose the blocks and describe 
them in the depth which you see as appropriate. Your using an 
organization according to suggested institute blocks will permit 
the discussion groups to analyze your remarks block by block 
and accept, reject, or modify in a systematic way. For instance, 

I would imagine that a dialects block would serve all five dis- 
ciplines. I suspect that, as Bob Hogan recently suggested to me, 
any meaningful institute that strives to serve all five areas will 
have to include a number of "modular" blocks that provide 
central information relevant to the teaching of three to five of 
the areas with which we're concerned. 

This format was not used by all writers of position papers; in some 
cases, I made the suggestion too late (Speech) and in some cases the 
subject did not easily lend itself to a "block" division (Literature). Owen 
Thomas urged a somewhat similar institute organization: 
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Fundamental to each institute should be a course in the value 
of the system of language. Complementary to this, there should 
be . . . modules . . . which are concerned with the application 
of the system in various areas: speech, composition, drama, 
reading and so on. Not all participants in the institute would take 
all available modules; probably not all possible modules would 
be offered at each institute. But as each participant worked with- 
in a module, he would see how the theoretical basis of that module 
was the same as for every other module. He would also begin to 
see how the modules interact, how- -in fact- -it is possible to 
instruct children in several "arts" at the same time. 

Essentially 1 think that the conference bought this package with the 
reservations that space be allowed both for analytic and for the contem- 
plative approaches to language and its arts, and with the provision that 
what is said in the "module" be tried in the institute in classrooms and 
with children. 

If we were to ask the subject-matter question of the conference, it 
would read: "What must elementary teachers know about the English 
language if they are to teach its widest resources to children in any 
meaningful way?" The "must " was put in because we wished to observe 
a doctrine of thrift- -not wishing either necessarily to advocate the de- 
struction of the self-contained classroom (though that position did find 
some support at the conference) and not wishing to commit the elemen- 
tary teacher to a decade of "retraining" in language to be followed by 
equally long periods of retraining in the social sciences and in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. It may well be that this conference 
is the first gong of the knell of the self-contained classroom in the 
sense that its deliberations dramatize the tremendous weight of scholar- 
ship and professional skill which ought to go with the elementary teacher 
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into the classroom. The conference preferred not to hear this sound- - 
if it was a sound--and preferred to assume that great knowledge could 
be got in short compass, that America's teachers of elementary self- 
enclosed classrooms would generally be kept part of the scholarly 
community, despite the rapidity of scholarly and curricular change, 
through teaching programs for them which seize on the essential, the 
basic structures- -as a Bruneresque psychologist would define them-- 
which are presumably both the structures which elementary teachers 
must know and which they must directly or indirectly represent to 

children. Still the burden is great. 

The other elements in the question must also be defined: by the 
English language was meant the language as a system among systems 
of communication and its full resources for allowing man to speak to 
man. This meant that every committee directly or indirectly specified 
t ha t a core block or series of blocks in the training program should be 
a high-level course in linguistics and the system (or systems) whereby 
we communicate. 

The group did not ignore the matter covered by the phrases "if they 
are to teach to children . 11 Here what is envisaged is a perhaps less 
imposing block or group of blocks concerned with society and the in- 
dividual and what Ortega has called "the socializing of the individual 
through the process of assimilating the structure of language. " The 
fields which might contribute to such a block would be the fields which 
relate sociology and linguistics and those which relate psychology and 
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linguistics. This block might also include introduction to what knowl- 
edge we have as to how children learn logical and imaginative constructs 
in various societies and social groupings — a study which could inform 
the teacher's understanding of curricula which ask that children dis- 
cover intellectual principles for themselves, as well as inform the 
study of literature for children and composition study designed for 
children. 

The third area may be defined by the phrase: "And its widest 
possible resources. " Here I think that study must generally be turned 
from what I have called the systematic and analytic to what I have called 
the structured and contemplative. Obviously one does not teach to 
children what the culture already teaches — what they learn merely by 
being alive --“although one may teach them to be self-conscious in their 
understanding of popular genres of artistic and discursive expression. 
Education must carry children beyond what they would acquire if they 
were in the street. What was meant by the widest possible resources 
was (a) the deepening of the understanding of popular communication and 
culture; (b) the broadening of the knowledge and the deepening of the 
understanding of those discursive and imaginative resources of the 
language which are not popular or automatically acquired; and, possibly 
(c) the deepening of the understanding of what children can do with the 
"non-popular , non- automatic" linguistic resources. And in this area 
would come a study of a series of "kinds" or forms of discursive and 
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